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The Institute's New York Meetings 


The series of meetings held by the Urban Land Institute at the time of 
NAREB’s convention in New York were among the most constructive the organ- 
ization has ever held. 

The Executive Committee of the Community Builders’ Council, under the 
Chairmanship of J. C. Nichols, was particularly busy with a program of study 
and research on a wide range of problems affecting the development of residen- 
tial communities. Two half-days were occupied with bus trips to inspect resi- 
dential and shopping center projects in New Jersey and Long Island; a full day 
was devoted to tax matters affecting real estate and development operations; 
and two days were used in discussion of the site planning, construction costs, 
percentage leases, and other matters of vital concern to community builders. 

Careful notes were taken at these sessions in order that the conclusions and 
the new ideas presented can be made available to Institute members through 
future articles in URBAN Lanp or the Technical Bulletins. 





Clinic Sessions 

On Monday and Tuesday morning, Clyde Nichols and his Executive Com- 
mittee, with the assistance of the ULI staff, held another of their famous Project 
Analysis Sessions. This constructive service is available to all members of the 
Community Builders’ Council and to Sustaining members of the Institute. 

Notice of the Clinic was sent out a month in advance with instructions re- 
garding the data and plans which should be prepared. Each project was given 
a number, with the approximate time of the analysis, and they were presented 
with clock-like precision. 

At the end of a gruelling day and a half, Chairman Nichols and his committee 
had analyzed close to 40 projects and had made constructive recommendations 
on all types of problems ranging from residential layout to store leases. 

This is the third Plan Analysis Session that the Institute has held during the 
past 18 months. The improvement in the quality of the projects presented was 
most gratifying to the committee. 

The next issue of URBAN LAND will be largely devoted to projects presented 
at the New York session. 

Central Business Panel 

The high point in the convention was the Panel conducted by the Central 
Business District Council of the Institute on matters affecting our downtown 
areas. This meeting was open to all Realtors as part of the general sessions 
program. Chairman A. J. Stewart of Louisville presided over a panel composed 
of Newton C. Farr, Chicago, Ill.; Paul L. McCord, Indianapolis, Ind.; Henry S. 
Miller, Dallas, Texas; Hudson Moore, Jr., Denver, Colo.; Walter S. Schmidt, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Richard J. Seltzer, Philadelphia, Pa.; Foster Winter, Detroit, 
Mich.; J. C. Nichols, Kansas City, Mo.; and Seward H. Mott, Washington, D. C. 

Over two hours were taken up with Panel discussion and the answering of 
questions from the floor. The audience’s interest was evidenced by the fact 
that many more questions were asked than could be covered by Panel members 
during the time allotted. 

A.LA. Luncheon 

During the sessions, ULI officers and Council members were honored by a 
luncheon given by the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. The national officers of NAREB were also invited, as well as Mr. Wm. 
Craven-Ellis, former M.P. and well-known English builder, who gave a short but 
thought-provoking address ‘on the dangers and results of state socialism. 


Trustees Meeting 

On Tuesday afternoon, November 16, a meeting of the Institute’s trustees 
was held, attended by Richard J. Seltzer, Philadelphia, Pa.; L. D. McKendry, 
Chicago, I1l.; David D. Bohannon, San Mateo, Calif.; L. F. Eppich, Denver, Colo.; 
Newton C. Farr, Chicago, Ill.; Robert P. Gerholz, Flint, Mich.; Philip W. Knis- 
kern, Philadelphia, Pa.; Paul L. McCord, Indianapolis, Ind.:; Henry S. Miller, 
Dallas, Texas; Warren Morris, Cleveland, Ohio; John McC. Mowbray, Baltimore, 
Md.; J. C. Nichols, Kansas City, Mo.; Hugh Potter, Houston, Texas; Hugh Prather, 
Dallas, Texas; Mrs. Samuel I. Rosenman, New York, N. Y.; Walter S. Schmidt, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. J. Stewart, Louisville, Ky.; Waverly Taylor, Washington, 
D. C.; Howard J. Tobin, Milwaukee, Wis. The Director’s and Committees’ reports 
were presented, and policy and programs for the coming year were discussed. 

S.H.M. 
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COMMUNITY BUILDERS 
HANDBOOK—1948 


The second edition of the Commun- 
ity Builders Handbook is now avail- 


able. The first edition was exhausted 
several months ago, and certain addi- 
tions and revisions of the text were in- 
corporated into the new edition. For 
members and others who have pur- 
chased the first edition, ULI has had 
replacement sheets prepared which can 
be easily inserted into the plastic ring 
binder of the Handbook. 

This replacement covers 15 pages of 
additional and revised text, tables and 
illustrations. These sheets may be ob- 
tained from the ULI office, 1737 K St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., by sending 
cash or check for $1.00 to cover print- 
ing and handling. 

The new edition of the Handbook 
may be purchased for $12.00 to non- 
members and $8.00 to members for the 
first copy. 


LOS ANGELES PARKING GARAGE 

A six story spiral floor employee 
parking garage is under construction 
in Los Angeles for the General Petrol- 
eum Corporation, in connection with 
its office building, according to Western 
City Magazine. The structure is lo- 
cated on a lot 145’ x 152’, has a capacity 
of 446 cars in a height of 85 feet. A 
central core contains passenger elevat- 
ors around which the floor spirals at a 
4% grade. The floor is 60 feet wide 
for two tiers of cars plus a two way 
aisle with additional width at corners. 
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TRENDS IN BUILDING 
TOMORROW'S CITIES 


One of the highlights at the conven- 
tion of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York, November 14-20, was the 
Exhibit, “Cities of Tomorrow,” jointly 
sponsored and presented by the Urban 
Land Institute and the Architectural 
Forum Magazine at the invitation of 
the Association. 

A series of fifteen three dimensional 
scale models were on display covering 
urban projects ranging from shopping 
centers to urban redevelopment. 

Augmenting the model exhibit were 
over fifty photographic panels prepared 
by the Architectural Forum covering 
projects recently completed or nearing 
the construction stage. 

During the convention week it was 
estimated that 5,000 convention atten- 
dants and their guests viewed the ex- 
hibit, taking away with them a vivid 
impression of what is actually being 
done in various parts of the United 
States. 

Urban Land wishes to acknowledge 
with gratitude the cooperation and as- 
sistance of the organizations and agen- 
cies who loaned models and material 
for the exhibit, thereby insuring its 
complete success. This has been evi- 
denced by the many complimentary 
letters and comments received during 
and since the exhibit. 

Those furnishing models for the ex- 
hibit included the following: David D. 
Bohannon Organization — Hillsdale 
Shopping Center; Baltimore Commis- 
sion on City Planning—Neighborhoods 
of the Past and Future; Baltimore Re- 
development Commission — Blighted 
and Redeveloped Area of Baltimore; 
Baltimore Harbor Authority—Develop- 
ment of Baltimore Harbor; Chicago 
Plan Commission—Redevelopment Area 
Near the “Loop”; Connecticut Develop- 
ment Commission—Planned and Un- 
planned Town; Metropolitan Trust Co. 
—Lakewood Community, Little Rock, 
Ark.; New York Life Insurance Co.— 
Fresh Meadows Community Develop- 
ment, L. I., N. Y.; New York City Plan- 
ning Commission — Manhattan and 
Brooklyn Civic Center Development; 
Illinois Institute of Technology—Apart- 
ment and Campus Development; Pub- 
lic Roads Administration—Streets and 
Expressways; Webb & Knapp, Inc., 
N. Y.—Proposed Apartment Develop- 
ment adjacent to United Nations Head- 
quarters. 

This issue of URBAN LAND has been 
devoted largely to photographs of the 
exhibits in order to acquaint URBAN 
LAND readers with one phase of the 
educational program which the Insti- 
tute is carrying forward. 


Portion of 
Architectural 
Forum Panel 
Exhibit of 
‘urrent Projects. 


Proposed 
Redevelopment 


area near 
Chicago Loop. 
Chicago Plan 


Commission, 


Fresh Meadows, 
Flushing, L. I. 
project nearing 
completion. New 
York Life In 
surance Co. 
Contains a large 
shopping center, 
two small centers, 
school site, 3,000 
dwelling units in 
two 13-story 
buildings and 136 
two and three- 
story buildings 
on a 170-acre site, 
average density 
under 20 families 
per acre, 


Development 

of Baltimore 
Harbor. Depart- 
ment of Public 
Works, Bureau 
ot Harbors. 


Neighborhood 
development area, 
Baltimore, Md. 
School area, in 
model to the left, 
being acquired, 
freeway author 
ized, street sys- 
tem retained 
Commission on 
City Plan 


Suggested 
apartment 
development 
adjacent to 
United Nations 
Site, N. Y. C. 
Webb & Knapp 
Realtors, N.Y. C. 





POPULATION TRENDS 


Land developers who are seriously 
studying the future market for resi- 
dential and commercial projects should 
by all means study the recently re- 
leased Census Bureau report, ‘‘Forecasts 
of the Population of the United States, 
1945-1975.” While the report treats the 
United States as a whole, it forms a 
guide by which estimates for smaller 
areas may be evaluated. Estimates are 
presented on the basis of several as- 
sumptions including high, medium and 
low fertility, death rates and immigra- 
tion. 

Of particular interest to the devel- 
oper of land are the sections dealing 
with families, housing, and the impli- 
cation of an older and possibly static 
or declining population. The nature of 
the report can be judged to some ex- 


tent by the following extracts: 


From 1951 to 1958, however, the demo- 
graphic factor [statistics relating to 
vital and social conditions] will work 
in the opposite direction. 


Marriages 


Unless there is a large amount of 
immigration during the next 10 years, 
the number of men and women in these 
age groups, (men 20-25; women 18-23), 
will continue the decline already begun 
and by 1956 will be about 12 percent 
below the 1947 figure. The number of 
first marriages will tend to be depressed 
in similar degree—a change which will 
in turn reduce the potential demand 
for engagement rings, wedding pres- 
ents, household furniture, and other 
things related to marriages. After 1956 
there should be another increase of 


TABLE 35. 


persons 45 or older will be at least 
twice as large as that for families with 
younger persons. 


Effects of Population Decreases 


It is possible that the decrease in 
average annual population growth from 
about 1,870,000 during 1920-24 to 1,490,- 
000 during 1925-29 and to 920,000 dur- 
ing 1930-32 was partially responsible 
for the severity of the last depression, 
and that the slow rise in average an- 
nual growth from 790,000 during 1933 
to 920,000 during 1935-39 was partially 
responsible for the slow recovery from 
that depression. 

To show that a sudden change from 
recent rates of population growth to a 
stationary or decreasing population 
could play an important role in bring- 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF FAMILIES IN THE UNITED STATES, JULY 1, 1948 


AND ForEcAsTs, 1949 To 1960. 


Medium Estimate 


Number of 
Families 


Year 


Increase Since 
Preceding Year 


High 
Estimate 


Low 
Estimate 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1855 
1960 


40,025,000 
40,525,000 
40,200,000 
42,925,000 
44,775,000 


925,000 
500,000 
375,000 
1 405,000 
1 370,000 


40,675,000 
41,225,000 
41,750,000 
44,625,000 


39,050,000 
39,575,000 
39,825,000 
41,475,000 


Changes in Growth and Composition 
Of the changes in the growth and 
composition of the population which 
are to be anticipated in the United 


States before 1975, the three most im- 
portant may be summarized briefly as 
(a) a decrease in the amount and rate of 
population growth, and perhaps even- 
tually a stationary or diminishing popu- 
lation, (b) a large increase in the num- 
ber of persons in the older age groups, 
and (c) either a small increase or a 
decrease in the number of children and 
youths, but with erratic fluctuations at 
certain ages. These changes will have 
numerous and varied effects on our 
economic, social, and political life. 
Whether they will tend to raise or 
lower the operating efficiency of our 
nation is likely to depend in important 
degree on how well they are _under- 
stood by leaders in private and public 
undertakings, and on how carefully 
they are taken into account in making 
plans for the future. 


School Children 


Each autumn from 1947 to 1949 will 
see additional increases in the number 
of children ready to enter grammar 
school. In 1949 the group will be 
560,000 larger in absolute numbers than 
it was in 1946 and nearly 25 percent 
larger on a relative basis. In Septem- 
ber, 1950 and 1951, there probably will 
be somewhat fewer prospective en- 
trants for the first grade than in 1949, 
but in 1952 the group will reach the 
record-breaking number of nearly 
3,300,000. This number is more than 
500,000 above that for 195] and nearly 
900,000 above that for 1946, and repre- 
sents a relative increase of over 36 per- 
cent in only 6 years. 


Persons Entering the Labor Force 


Because of past changes in the num- 
ber of births, the number of youths of 
the normal age for entering the civilian 
labor force began to decrease in about 
1940 and will reach a low point in 
about 1951. If the number of veterans 
who are re-entering after completing 
their education or training program 
also decreases after 1949 or 1950, as is 
possible, the total number of youths 
and young adults becoming available 
for employment will decline at a rela- 
tively rapid rate for a year or two. 
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47,425,000 42,775,000 


1 Annual averages for the preceding 5-year period. 


population at the ages with high mar- 
riage rates, and the group should set 
a new record in 1966 or thereabouts, 
more than 30 percent above the ex- 
pected low of 1956 and more than 14 
percent above the 1947 figure. 


Number of Families and Housing 

Even though demographic develop- 
ments may reduce the potential num- 
ber of newly established families dur- 
ing the next few years, this group will 
outnumber those broken by death or 
other causes for several decades to 
come. From 1947 to 1955 population 
changes are expected to cause a down- 
ward trend in the number of new fam- 
ilies, but an increase from 39,100,000 to 
about 42,900,000 in the total number of 
families (about 10 percent). (See table 
35.) From 1955 to 1967 or later, they 
should cause an upward trend in the 
number of families formed annually, 
reversing the situation during the pre- 
ceding decade. In consequence, the 
total number of families may rise at a 
higher rate during that period. 

The effect of age changes on housing 
and institutional facilities may be more 
important than their effect on the po- 
tential demand for consumer goods. 
The decrease in the proportion of chil- 
dren in the population and the larger 
drop in the proportion of families hav- 
ing several children have reduced the 
demand for detached houses, especially 
for large houses, and increased the de- 
mand for apartments. The increase in 
the proportion of persons past 50 also 
has tended to stimulate the demand for 
apartments. Both of these influences 
undoubtedly will continue to operate 
in the future. 

Between 1945 and 1975 the number 
of persons aged 20-44 is expected to 
increase between 5 and 20 percent, the 
number of persons aged 45-64 between 
35 and 50 percent, and the number 65 
and over between 70 and 100 percent. 
It seems reasonable, therefore, to ex- 
pect that during this period the rate of 
increase of families composed solely of 


ing on a serious depression does not 
imply that the continuation of recent 
rates of growth would insure the con- 
tinuation of prosperity. On the con- 
trary, there are at least two important 
reasons for expecting that business 
cycles would continue to occur even 
under such conditions. The first is that 
they occurred during the nineteenth 
century when rates of population 
growth were much higher than they 
have been in recent decades. The sec- 
ond and more important is that conclu- 
sive knowledge is not available as yet 
regarding the exact causes of these 
cycles; hence, opinions differ widely as 
to how they may be controlled, and the 
regulatory mechanisms which have 
been established may be inadequate. 


Slower Growth of Cities 


Plans for community expansion will 
need to be scrutinized more carefully 
in the future than in the past, for there 
will no longer be the same assurance _ 
of a continued growth. There will be 
less justification for public officials to 
construct permanent or semi-permanent 
facilities, such as schools, water sup- 
plies, and sewer systems, in excess of 
the needs of the next few years. The 
slowing up of national population 
growth may make additional expansion 
unnecessary, or may postpone the need 
so long that the carrying charges dur- 
ing the interim will be excessively 
heavy. Taxpayers should realize that 
the per capita burden of long-term in- 
debtedness will not be lightened as 
rapidly as in the past by an increase in 
their numbers. Public utility execu- 
tives, too, will have the prospect of a 
more nearly constant number of cus- 
tomers, but in the case of electricity, 
at least, are more likely to see a sub- 
stantial rise in per capita consumption. 
Other industries catering to the local 
market also will become more depen- 
dent for expansion on better customers 
than on additional customers. 

Available from the Superintendent of 


Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 45¢. 








